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FOREWORD 


Senate Resolution 74 Authorized the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions or a subcommittee thereof, in conjunction with two other 
Senators designated by the President of the Senate, to conduct a full 
and complete “study and investigation of the existing overseas infor- 
mation programs of the United States Government. 

The study of the Soviet propaganda program which is printed here 
was prepared under the direction of the staff by Dr. Sergius Yagobson, 
senior specialist in Russian affairs, and John Houk of the Legisl: ative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

This is background study designed to be of help to subcommittee 
members as they < carry out their duties. It does not represent the 
views of members of the subcommittee. 

J. W. Fuvpricnr. 
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THE SOVIET PROPAGANDA PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


Our term “Information program” is hardly applicable to the 
Soviet Union. All information and mass communication media there 
are an integral part of a gigantic all-embracing propaganda machine 
which is geared not to the furtherance of understanding ‘ and coopera- 
tion and good will among nations but to enlarging the cleavage be- 
tween the | governments and peoples of the Communist and non- “Com- 
munist world. 

Any study of Communist propaganda by wireless over the postwar years 
shows— 
in the words of an authoritative study released by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International A ffairs— 
that the emotions appealed to are hatred, jealousy, fear, sense of injustice, 
racial animosity, and the desire for power. The humanitarian appeal and the 
gentler arts of persuasion are almost entirely absent. * * * The Christian 
may say that there ought to be greater social justice; the Communist will say 
there will and must be, because he is ready to prove ‘its inevitability by what 
he regards as “scientific” argument. * * * The watchword of Communist 
propaganda is “attack and divide’; * * * its purpose is to create revolu- 
tionary situations in which an organized, single-minded minority can seize 
power. 

Propaganda or “information” of the Bolshevist type can be reduced 
to two fundamentals: political revelation (or denunciation) and slo- 
gans or watchwords. Among the main features of the Soviet propa- 
ganda effort, which operates within a framework of a world as the 
Communists wish to see it, are the following: It glorifies the Soviet 
Union. It belittles and vilifies as decadent our society. It claims 
that the future belongs to communism. It proclaims the doom of 
our way of life as decided by “history” and “economics.” It tries 
to demoralize the free world and, by creating the myth of the invinci- 
bility of the Soviet regime, spreads the belief that further opposition 
to it is useless, suicidal, and even immoral. It aims at revolution and 
revolt. It breathes hatred and plants seeds of discontent and disunity 
within the anti-Communist camp. And it rides on the fanaticism 
generated by the dogma of the infallibility of the Communist lead- 
ers endowed with the power to predict coming events. 


AGENCIES 


Communist propaganda proceeds along orthodox and unorthodox 
lines with agencies as well as individuals at its disposal. 


“BRAINS TRUST” 


The major effort in the Soviet propaganda (information) ad 
dressed to foreign countries is organized and conducted by the party 
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itself and the party-controlled state apparatus. In the days of the 
old Comintern, foreign propaganda was in the charge of its Bureau 
of Agitation and Propaga nda but financed and actually directed by 
the Foreign Liaison Section. It was headed by Ossip Pyatnitsky, 
a veteran Bolshevik, trained during the Tsarist regime in the prac- 
tical busimess of distributing illegal revolutionary propaganda. 
After the XVIII Party Congress in Moscow in 19: 9, on Stalin’s 
advice, all propaganda activities in the Soviet Union were concen- 
trated in the hands of a special Board (now “section”) of Propa- 
ganda and Agitation (Agitprop) attached to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. This section covers all aspects of informa- 
tion and propaganda. It is divided into 15 subsections which bear 
responsibility for control of press, printing, films, radio, belles lettres, 
arts, sports, schools, sciences, and so forth. And within this frame- 
work a special administration for international relations is said to 
have been established, though propaganda for internal and propa- 
ganda for external consumption are carefully kept in watertight 
compartments. 

For the perpetuation of this gigantic enterprise, an extensive school 
system for the training of professional propagandists is maintained. 
It is offic ially estim: ated that more than 325,000 persons are constantly 
enrolled in these institutions. Of this total, 6,900 students are re- 
ported to be enrolled in the three highest level schools—the Ac ademy 
of Social Sciences, the Higher Party School, and the Correspondence 
Department. 


COMIN FORM 


Altogether some 1,400,000 full-time professional propagandists form 
a disciplined, highly trained army of “ideological” warriors which 
staff the Agitprop. These professional propagandists include both 
party and Government functionaries, and, due to the centralized con- 
trol of all thought and expression existing in the Soviet Union, include 
also such categories of people as teachers, librarians, lecturers, and 
other groups, which in the West cannot perform similar functions. 
An important, but quantitatively unknown, portion of these zealous 
agitators and propagandists are called upon to produce the bitter and 
prolific propag randa onslaughts against the West (particularly the 
United States), and capitalism and the beatific glorification of J. V. 
Stalin, the U. S. S. R., and world communism. Through the para- 
mountey of the Kremlin over Communist parties in nearly every 
foreign country, the Moscow directorship has, however, at its disposal 
an additional ar my of propagandists well-acquainted with the doctrine 
and semantics of Bolshevism and eager to sell the Soviet story and 
party line to the “infidels” of the free world. Indeed, party line and 
the techniques of communism are so well known and automatic with 
the Communists that they can take their cue from a speech or pamphlet 
rather than by the expensive method of direct instruction. The oper- 
ation of this vast voluntary army of Communists abroad is under the 
coordination of the Cominform, the second meeting of which consid- 
ered only one problem of concern to international ‘communism—that 
of press and propaganda. 

Among its many other activities, the Cominform publishes (in 18 
different languages including English, German, Spanish, French, 
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Italian, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and Arabic, the— 
for Communists—ideologically authoritative newspaper, For a Last- 
ing Peace, For a People’s Democracy! ‘The ca editor of.this news- 
paper was P. F. Yudin, the delegate from the U.S. S. R. to the second 
Cominform meeting, professor of Marxist wis and chief editor 
of the Soviet publishing houses, known as one of the most fanatical 
censors of doctrinal purity. It is his duty to insure and continue the 
supremacy of the Soviet Union within the Cominform in ideological 
us well as political matters, and to see to it that the Soviet views are 
well disseminated. It is interesting to note that at the recent party 
congress in the Soviet Union, Yudin was named a candidate member of 
the new Presidium which has taken the place of the Pelitburo. 
Communist legislators 

An ingenious platform for Communist denunciations in many coun- 
tries is further provided by the halls of the national legislatures them- 
selves. Communist legislators were told in the Second C ongress of 
the Communist Internationale that they were not to seek a common 
language with other legislators, but that they were agitators of the 
party sent to the home of the enemy to apply party decisions. Thus, 
as early as 1924, the line was laid down that they must “advocate 
purely demonstrative projects, conceived not in terms of their possible 
adoption but in terms of their value in propaganda and agitation.” 

The franking privilege is used by many Communist legislators i in 
parliamentary “democracies to mail pamphlets and newsletters to 
thousands of people each week at no cost to themselves or the party 
apparatus. 


SOVIET FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES 


Next to the members of the foreign Communist parties the most 
important supporting elements for Soviet propaganda are the myriad 
Soviet Friendship Societies. Originally, these were tiny groups vir- 
tually indistinguishable from the ‘Communist parties themselves. 

During the war, Soviet Friendship Societies grew—by whatever 
name they were called—to tremendous proportions and attracted 
members of the highest prestige and importance. Lately, however, 
these societies were forced to show their hands as the peoples of 
the world began to “choose sides” in the cold war. Membership in 
the societies of the Western World fell off drastically and a great 
deal of the non-Communist audience was lost. Nevertheless, they 
remain a factor even in the western democracies and are of prime 

significance in the semicolonial areas of the Orient and Middle East 
(where the most extensive program is reported by the Lranian Society 
for Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union). 

The postwar pattern of the Friendship Societies in the west is 
still to serve primarily as instruments for reaching an audience nor- 
mally unreceptive to outright Communist propaganda and which 
might be reached by appeals to “peace, humanism, and cultural under- 
standing.” To this end, most of their publicized leaders are what- 
ever clergymen, professors, philanthropists and other non-Communists 
that can be persuaded to participate. Louis Nemzer, who has written 
authoritatively on the ai, states that even if the cold war pres- 
sures ae membership fall off more sharply than has so far been 
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the case, that these societies will “be retained as a weapon which 
proved its worth in rallying foreign masses to support of the U.S.S.R. 
in a crucial situation and may be able to do so again. 

Within the Soviet orbit itself the Friends ship | Societies have become 
an important device for cementing the satellites to the Soviet Union. 
It is reported that the ARLUS in Rumania, for.example, has some 
1,500,000 supporters and has 12,000 branches all over the country. 
it maintains its own publishing house and training schools and insti- 
tutes. It isnominally headed by prominent Rumanian officials includ- 
ing the President of the Rumanian state. 


SOVIET DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


The Foreign Office in Moscow has its own psychological warfare 
department with a staff numbering allegedly around 250 people. 
Moreover the staff of Soviet embassies and legations placed in the 
strategic points of the world are engaged in manifold propaganda 
activities which fall into the category of “information.” They cele- 
brate on a lavish seale the various Soviet anniversaries, organize 
social gatherings, musical receptions, exhibitions, film showings, and 
disseminate printed materials. Recently it was reported that in 
rance, for example, the Soviet Ambassador, the press attaché, several 
specialists, and the agent of the secret police of the Embassy in Paris 
constitute a committee that controls Soviet propaganda and subver- 
sion in France. At their disposal is an undercover corps of Russian, 
French, and satellite agents estimated to number around 1,200. Also 
at their disposal, it is officially estimated, is a sum of some $150 
million annually. Of this sum about $30 million is spent directly 
by the Soviet Union and its satellites and the remainder is raised 
locally under Soviet direction through the Communist Party and 
its front organizations and by the Communist-controlled General Con- 
federation of Labor (C. G. T. }s 

In many instances Soviet embassies and legations have their own 
organ distributed free of charge, such as for instance the recently 
suppressed (in retaliation for the hindrances put upon the magazine 
Amerika in Moscow) U. 8S. 8S. R. Information Bulletin issued by the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. The publication and dissemination 
of this Soviet propaganda organ in the United States cannot, however, 
properly be compared to the distribution of the magazine Amerika 
inthe Soviet Union. Articles for the American publication had to be 
written in English and submitted to Soviet agencies for censorship 

and official translation (which did not always convey the same mean- 
ing as the original English text) and was then circulated entirely 
under Soviet auspices appearing for sale only at those places the 
Soviet officials saw fit. The U.S. S. R. Information Bulletin, on the 
other hand, was distributed in the United States by whatever means 
the Soviet staff deemed the most efficacious. It has been testified 
before a Senate investigating committee that this Soviet publication 
had a circulation of around 30,000. It was offered for sale but sub- 
scriptions were sent without charge to whomever requested them. 
The periodical was also sent. free to schools and libraries. Its articles 
were written in Moscow directly into English and submitted to the 
periodical without any vestige of American censorship. 
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TASS 


The Telegraphic Agency of the Soviet Union (TASS), though 
ostensibly set up by the Soviets to collect, by all available fair and 
foul means, information on developments in the outside world, makes 
umple use of opportunities to disseminate propaganda about the Soviet 
Union. Because of censorship and the difficulties encountered by 
foreign corresponde nts in Moscow, 7 ASS enjoys a pri actie al monopoly 
on news emanating from the Soviet Union. ‘The importance, as well 
as the official nature, of TASS is indicated by the fact that it is used 
by the Soviets as an agency for the training and indoctrination of 
future Soviet diplomats as well as “pi vehicle for the dissemination of 
official statements and denials of reports deemed injurious to the 
Soviet Union. Due to the predilection of the Western World for a 
free press, TASS agents have little difficulty in getting around in 
such countries as the United States and can be found in any important 
gathering of newsmen at the White House, the Halls of Congress, 
and so forth, whereas American correspondents in Moscow are severely 
limited in facilities for gathering information and are subject to 
strict censorship when relaying any information back to their papers. 

As a branch of TASS, the Soviet Picture Bureau, SOVFOTO, per 
forms a complementary function. In addition, it has the tacit and 
the interesting role of indicating to the party faithful, as well as to 
democratic observers, the current favorites among members of the 
Politburo (now “Presidium”). This function depends upon th 
Soviet love of protocol; pictures of Soviet celebrations in which J. V. 
Stalin participates have their most interesting meaning by virtue of 
who is standing near him, and in what order. 


VOKS 


Another most important agency for the dissemination of Soviet 
information and propaganda is VOKS. This “All-Union Society for 
Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries” has the twofold re- 
sponsibility of insuring favorable reaction to the Soviet scene on the 
part of visiting foreigners and of sending Soviet delegations abroad 
for the purpose of appealing to groups which might otherwise be 
immune to Communist propaganda, 

To carry out these missions, VOKS exploits racial and religious 
ties and cultural affinities by working through Slavic committees, the 
churches, and the Soviet Friends ship Societies. It works further 
through a variety of interest groups including those of sports, the 
arts, youth, trade-unions, women’s activities, and the “Peace Move- 
ment.” A constant flow of delegations from these groups to and from 
the U.S.S. R. is maintained by VOKS. 

VOKS was created in 1925 ostensibly as a “public” society rather 
than as a government bureau, but in fact it acts directly as an im- 
portant arm of the regime (from whence it receives its finances). 

The nominal head of VOKS is usually a person of some distinction 
in the Soviet Union, but the main responsibility lies with its profes- 
sional staff of regional experts grouped in Moscow _— Leningrad into 
sections which include Anglo-American, Slavonic, Scandinavian, and 
Oriental. Other experts are sent on special sonianeeenine to Western 
Europe and the Middle East (especially to its center in Tehran) 
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where VOKS establishments are maintained. Committees of famous 
Soviet cultural leaders are formed to head each cultural activity of 
VOKS and the members of these committees advise on programs, 
greet visitors, and, individually, form parts of the Soviet delegations 
sent abroad. In addition, VOKS maintains units which disseminate 
printed matter, clippings, newsletters, bulletins, books, et cetera. 

Contacts with foreign sympathizers are maintained by correspond- 
ence between the special functional committees of VOKS with similar 
groups abroad, by close liaison with friendship societies and frequent 
visits to their congresses, and by invitations to “progressive” foreign 
cultural leaders to visit the U.S. S. R. 

In spite of its cultural emphasis, VOKS faithfully follows the vicis- 
situdes of the party line and frankly admits that it would— 


be entirely wrong in limiting * * * [its] work to disseminating neutral 
information, which often hides a desire to efface our victories. 


PEACE COUNCIL 


A further agency of Soviet foreign propaganda is the Moscow in- 
spired and guided World Peace Council whose manifest task it is to 
direct a noble sentiment and an eternal ideal into political channels 
by a perverted emotional appeal. Stalin’s oft-repeated formula that 
“peace will be consolidated if the peoples take the cause of promoting 
peace into their own hands [1i. e., away from their governments and 
their ruling groups] and uphold it to the end” was an open indication 
of his fundamental decision to use the universal longing for peace as 
a refined and camouflaged tool for the promotion of world revolution. 
In this connection it is worth remembering what Lenin had to say as 
early as September 1914, about the real peace aims of the Bolsheviks. 
He said: 

The slogan “peace,” in my opinion, is not correct at the present time, This is 
a philistine, priestly slogan. The proletarian slogan must be civil war * * * 
We cannot “promise” or “decree” a civil war, but to conduct work, if necessary 
for a very long time in this direction is our duty. 

The present Soviet peace offensive is intended primarily to de- 
moralize the anti-Communist forces, undermine their will to fight and 
resist, strengthen neutralist sentiment, destroy peace of mind, sow 
discord within the free world, and mistrust of the people in power, 
promote through intimidation. a world-wide political unrest, and to 
establish and spread the myth of “war-mongering” America and the 
“peace-loving” Communist Russia in spite of her over 200 army 
divisions. 

With the economic struggle for “bread” Stalin has now taken to 
the masses in all walks of life and all over the world, a pretended 
monopoly of the demand for “peace.” That the specific demands 
artificially created to achieve this peace implement Soviet foreign 
policy and tend to paralyze legitimate action for peace is not at first 
apparent to the less sophisticated. Moscow’s peace offensive, launched 
on a global scale with the Stockholm Peace Petition, and carried on 
with the mobilization of all available communication channels to the 
remote hamlets of the world, has thus borne dangerous fruits in be- 
fuddling world opinion. The impact of the Soviet peace propaganda 
on the masses of people, and particularly on those widespread elements 
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which are politically uneducated, naive and confused, war-weary and 
frightened by the threat of an atomic conflict, timid and sentimental, 
has been significant. Over 600 million people were reported last 
summer by Moscow to have signed the appeal for the conclusion of 
peace among the five great powers. 

In the United States, the “Partisans of Peace” were able to collect 
some 2 million signatures on the Stockholm Appeal. Shocking as this 
figure is, it represents, however, a failure to meet the original Comin- 
form effort to obtain a quota of 5 million signatures from the United 
States by initiating a most intensive campaign on the part of the 
Partisans and their successor group, the “American Peace Crusade.” 
On the other hand, while no doubt many millions of people the world 
over have been coerced or persuaded to inscribe their names to this 
spurious peace offensive, the Soviet claims are in themselves a part 
of their propaganda. For example, it has been pointed out by a De- 
partment of State expert that in some countries, like Hungary, chil- 
dren less than 5 years of age would have had to sign the petition in 
order to justify the figures for that country—and the number of 
signatures claimed for Bulgaria actually exceeded that country’s 
population. 


THE CHURCH 


The Russian Orthodox Church has traditional ties in foreign regions 
of interest to Moscow. Moreover, it exerts a unifying influence upon 
Slavs the world over. This becomes significant to an appraisal of 
Communist propaganda machinery because, since the reconciliation 
of the leaders of the church with the Soviet regime during World War 
II, the church has became a servant of the state and a willing stooge 
of the party propaganda apparatus, in which it plays a conspicuous 
role. 

One very important function which has been assigned to the Ortho- 
dox Church, and to all denominations of Christianity and other relig- 
ions with adherents within the Soviet bloc, is that of the spiritual van- 
guard of the Communist “Peace movement”. There has been a delib- 
erate identification of religion with the struggle of the Communist 
“peace-loving camp” against the devil—incarnate in the “Wall Street 
warmongers.” 

Another paramount function of the religions in the Soviet Union 
which have ties in strategic foreign lands is that of serving as a sub- 
servient liaison between those lands and the political “operators” in 
the Kremlin. Thus, Moslems from the U. 8S. 8. R. have traditionally 
urged a pan-Islamism of a kind which would react against the Western 
World. The Russian Orthodox Church seeks to maintain its relation- 
ship of ascendency over the Orthodox groups in other lands and to 
add to Moscow’s prestige by representing it as the chief reservoir of 
pure Orthodoxy. . 

These religious groups of the Soviet Union, and especially the 
Orthodox Church, implement these functions by exploiting their direct 
and indirect contacts, by sending repeated missions of church digni- 
taries abroad, by donating de luxe editions on religious topics, and by 
inviting coreligionists (when ideologically acceptable) to theological 
gatherings within the Soviet Union or one of its satellites. By these 
means the churches attempt, with partial success, to spread the gospel 
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of the great Stalin and the revelation of the Soviet Union as “a land of 
peace and tolerance, of smiling plenty and greatness” among the Or- 
thodox brethren in the Slavic and non-Slavie foreign countries, among 
the Moslems, the Buddhists, the Jews, and among ‘the Baptists, Luth- 
erans, Roman Catholics, and Seventh-Day Adventists. 


SLAVIC COMMITTEES 


Racial affinities have for long been denounced in Communist dogma 
as a reactionary and antiquated idea. During the anxious days of 
the so-called “Fatherland War,” however, the conc ept of Slav unity 
and solidarity was prominently added to the Soviet yropaganda 
themes and remains since, though in a somewhat subdued focon, on the 
agenda of Soviet international activities. 

The mouthpiece for this Soviet “Mother Russia” line is the Slavic 
Committee of the U. S. S. R., which in its monthly magazine, The 

Slavs, provides ideological guidance to the Slavs and the Slavie Com- 
mittees not only in E urope but also overseas, for instance, in the United 
States, Canada, and Uruguay. 


WFDY AND IUS 


In addition to the above-mentioned bodies, the Soviet Government 
has at hand a number of interlocking “international” (but, in fact, 
dominated by Moscow) organizations ready to influence mass opinion 
abroad. 

The Communists are paying a great deal of attention to the younger 
generation. They aspire to “orient” the youth and teach it its role in 
the establishment of the world Communist society. To lure the youth 
into the Communist camp is the assignment given by Moscow to the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth (WE DY) and to the Inter- 
national Union of Students (IUS). The official claims of the WF DY 
to 60 million members from 70 countries and of the IUS to 314 million 
members seems to indicate some success. Both these organizations 
seek to carry out their assignment by specializing in organizing elab- 
orate international youth and student festivals—the first in Prague in 
1947, the second in Budapest in 1949, and the third and most recent in 
Berlin in August 1951. On the second occasion, “2 weeks in Budapest, 
with lodging, meals at a world-famous restaurant, streetcar and sub- 
way transportation, reduced railway fare and free medical treatment 
in Hungary, a cruise on the Danube, admission to foreign films and 
shows * * *” were offered to American students as the bait for 
attendance, and all this for only $40 per head. In fact, the partic ——_ 
in the festival were exposed to (along “ey defamation of “Dark Ages 
America, of lynching, tenements, and 1-percent appropriations for 
education”) a substantial indoctrination in the Sovet “realities.” such 
as glowing descriptions of modern-day nurseries, beautiful school 
buildings, hospitals, and resorts. No wonder that at least one Ameri- 
can student left the show with the feeling that 
If the younger generation doesn't get to hear or see the other side of the picture 
about the United States, and soon, it will be next to impossible to change their 
minds about us 

The WFDY, in addition to organizing these international youth 
festivals, also celebrates annually certain holid: ays designated for their 
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symbolic value. Some of these annual celebrations are World Youth 
Day, International Solidarity of Youth Fighting Colonial Regimes 
Day, International Solidarity With the Republica an Youth of Spain 
Day, and International Children’s Day. 

The WFDY also takes an active part in the Soviet Peace Crusade. 
Further, it agitates particularly in Latin America, Greece, Spain, and 
in the countries of the Middle East, southeast Asia, and the Far East. 
A most vociferous attack of the WFDY in its agitation is directed to- 
ward the Socialist groups and the Catholic youth organizations. 


WIDF 


A similar message with propaganda extremes of black and white 
of “atrocities committed by U. S. A. and Syngman Rhee troops” 
in Korea on the one hand and “truly popular elections” in the Soviet 
Union on the other—is carried to the women of the world by the Soviet- 
inspired Women’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF). 
Moscow regards them next. to youth as the most import: int and highly 
sought-after ally in the struggle for communism. They approach 
them not as man’s companions in the search for common felicity, but 
primarily as a decisive element in the establishment of a new society. 
In the Soviet Woman (a profusely illustrated political and literary 
magazine published bimonthly in Moscow by the Soviet Women’s 
Anti-Fascist Committee and the Central Council of Trade-Unions of 
the U. S. S. R.. in Russian, English, French, German, Spanish, and 
Chinese), the women of the world absorb the fairy tale of the Soviet 
Union as the land of peace and labor, of freedom and happiness, of 
bounty and flowers, of resorts and vacations, of painless childbirth 
and children “warmed by the glow of Stalin’s smile,” and of “bound- 
less love borne by the whole people for Stalin, the man who is loved by 
mothers the world over, for Stalin is peace.” 


WFTU 


(nother target of the Soviets is the trade-unions of the free world, 
whose members Moscow wants to force into the Communist camp by 
use of infiltration, intimidation, and propaganda. This move was 
spearheaded on a global scale by the establishment in 1945 in Paris of 
the World Federation of Trade-Unions (WFTU), with present head- 
quarters in Vienna. After a stormy career, including the loss of some 
of its constituent bodies (such as the large American unions), the 
WE'TU is now counting, according to Soviet figures, about 80 million 
members in 56 countries. 

The primary aim of the WFTU, according to its organic statutes, 
is to “establish a world order which would guarantee that all of the 
world’s resources will be exploited by all the peoples of the world, who 
in the majority consist of manual and professional workers.” It 
professes to seek this object, among other means, by appeals to “broth- 
erly aid and closer cooperation” of the trade-unions and by the “sys- 
tematic exchange of information and experience in trade-union work 
for the sake of strengthening of the international labor movement.” 
These messages are carried to the workers of the world through the 
WFTU periodical World Trade-Union Movement. which is published 


in seven languages. 
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The regular meetings of the various agencies of this World Federa- 
tion, and its participation in the deliberations of the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council, provide Moscow with an excellent platform and 
disguise to propagate its views not only on such problems of world 
politic s as Iran, Egy pt, Greece, developments in French colonial pos- 
sessions, Latin America and southeast Asia, internal conditions in 
Spain, Germany, Japan, and Korea, but also to depict in glamorous 
terms employment and production figures, standards of living, and 
industrial achievements of the “Socialist Fatherland.” 

The master mind behind this move was Solomon Lozovsky, whose 
policy-making Foreign Department of the Central Council of Soviet 
Trade-Unions has been given a power in foreign affairs that nearly 
equals that exercised by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This im- 
mense power is reflected in the fact that Lozovsky’s official daily, 
Trud, is as authoritative as Pravda or Izvestia in foreign-affairs 
pronounce ments and that the trade-unions’ official weekly, New Times 
(also circulated internationally) is—along with the Communist Party 
Central Committee’s own Bolshevik—the Soviet Government’s final 
word in the implementation of its foreign policy. It is also important 
to note that the Labor Division of the Cominform was headed by 
Lozovsky. 


Mepb1A 


Now, what are the media used by the Soviet Government and its 
agents in their effort to reach and “enlighten” foreign audiences? 


PRINTED MATERIALS 


The use the Soviets are making of the printed word in their propa- 
ganda and information campaign is certainly not a novelty. Unique 
is, however, the size of the effort and the modus operandi. Since the 
seizure of power by the Bolshevists in 1917, for example, a total of 
S89 million copies of the political writings of the so-called Marxist- 
Leninist classics have been printed and distributed in 101 oe age 
languages. This material is partly given away and partly sold for : 
token price through various ch: unnels, including the Soviet oftici sity 
and unofficially established book agencies abroad. 

The tremendous scope of this operation can best be illustrated by 
the report that the entire personnel of the Soviet diplomatic mission 
in Israel, to name one example, is paid for out of the returns from 
the sale of Soviet literature in that country. Of equal importance is 
to note that no special funds are said to be placed by Moscow at the 
disposal of the Indian Communist Party, except for printed material 
which party agents are forced to sell in volume in order to keep the 
party solvent. 

Ralph McGill, an American reporter who recently toured India, 
quotes the following words from “a man whose business it is to know” 

That is the way Moscow finances its party here in India and in other middle- 
eastern and European countries. 

They rarely give their parties money. They are too smart for that. They 
make the party work to earn money. They send them all the printed material 
they want. It comes free. They urge it upon them. They send in books about 
Stalin and by Stalin. They deliver tons of magazines and books, all depicting 


the Soviet way of life in a glamorous manner. The Communist groups in the 
various towns hustle to sell these to earn money for their other activities. The 
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Kremlin is shrewd enough to know this is an easy and effective way to spread 
its literature. 

And there are reliable reports that this method not only serves to 
make party organization more active but is also an effective tec hnique 
to persuade the paying recipient of this printed material’s “worth.” 

The reverse method, still pursuing the same goal, is being employed 
by Moscow in Western Europe. In France, for instance, it has been 
reported, individual journalists as well as newspapers and publishing 
houses serve the Soviet Union and the Communist Party, either 
overtly or covertly, through generous subsidies, payments for particu- 
lar articles and large-se: ale purch: ises of pro-Communist books. 

Not only political literature, but even belles lettres. serves Moscow’s 
aims. It has been rightly observed that journalists, playwrights, and 
novelists in the Soviet Union may best be regarded as full-time public 
relations officers of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Soviet writers have to write and see things as the party sees fit, and 
in case of deviations, to rewrite their works according to the precepts 
laid down by the party. A substantial body of this approved “crea 
tive” endeavor has found its way into the rest of the world. For ex- 
ample, Maxim Gorky has been translated into 71 languages and * 
500,000 copies of his works were printed for distribution abroad, and 
the Soviet poet and propagandist Maiakovsky has been translated into 
49 languages and 48 million copies printed. Other Soviet writers such 
as Fadeev and Tikhonov have also been widely distributed in various 
translations. 

Periodicals 

A great variety of periodicals addressed to different audiences— 
though in the main devoted to the same theme of glorification of the 
land of communism—are published in the Soviet Union in foreign 
languages. These include a richly illustrated monthly, Soviet Union 
(printed i in English, Chinese, French, German, and Spanish), which 
in photos, picture stories, and articles “records the success attained 
in Socialist construction and Soviet economic, scientific, technological, 
and cultural achievements”; an illustrated bimonthly, Soviet Woman, 
which propagates (in Engtish, Russian, Chinese, ‘Spanish, French, 
and German) the “participation of Soviet women in industries, and 
social and cultural life of the country”; a monthly publication of the 
Soviet Writers’ Publishing House, Soviet Literature, printed in 
English, French, German, Polish, and Spanish, and devoted to cur- 
rent problems of the literature and art of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and other countries; and the monthly publication of the All- 
Union Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, the 
VOKS Bulletin. 

Soviet propaganda in the field of world affairs is cleverly divided 
between two types of magazines, an English-language bimonthly 
review of world events, News, and a weekly journal in | English, French, 
German, Polish, Swedish, Russian, and Spanish, New Times. Both 
are journals published by the Soviet trade-unions. However, the 
News which began publication in July 1951, purports to extend the 
hand of friendship to the peoples of Anglo-Saxon countries, while 
the New Times, published and sponsored ‘by the same Soviet trade 
unions, is engaged in a systematic compaign of hatred and poisonous 
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denunciation in the disguise of a counterattack against “the calumnies 
of the enemies of peace and international cooperation, and the slander 
spread by the reactionary press and radio.” 

The propagandistic effect expected by Moscow from the diffusion 
abroad of printed material, as well as other media, has best been ex- 
pressed in the authoritative words of a contributor to a Soviet maga- 
zine, A. Karaganov. In an article entitled “Soviet Culture Abroad,” 
he says: 


Exceptional interest is displayed abroad toward * * * Soviet * * * 
art, literature, and science, which truthfully reflect the life and struggle of the 
victor people. * * * Hundreds of articles have appeared in the foreign press 


showing how Soviet books help to spread the truth about the struggle and the 
victories of the Red Army and the Soviet people. But spreading the truth about 
the U.S. S. R. is not the only function performed by our literature and art abroad. 

In turning to Soviet books and films as primary sources for the study and 
understanding of the Land of Soviets, foreign readers and playgoers have found 
in them repositories of progressive culture and of a lofty art of value to all man- 
kind. The very ideas and principles of Soviet culture have become the objects 
of attention and study abroad. * * * 

In reviews of Soviet books, films, and plays it is emphasized that Soviet art 
cultivates staunchness and courage in the struggle for progressive ideals, in- 
culeates noble hatred of fascism, and helps to cement the fighting alliance and 
friendship between the democratic peoples. * * 


FILM 


In the use of motion pictures as propaganda, the Soviet Government 
operates at a great disadvantage compared to the United States despite 
the recognition given to this medium by Lenin when he said, “| It is| 
the most important of all arts,” and by St: alin when he noted that, “It 
is the greatest we apon of mass agit: ition. 

But what restricts the use of film as propaganda is the fact that the 
Soviet film industry is relatively underdeveloped. In the United 
States the annual output of feature-length films amounts to about 350. 
In the Soviet Union only 11 new films were made available in 1950. 
Still the Soviets claim that their films are seen outside of the Soviet 
Union by 400 million peters annually, and whatever may be lac ‘king i in 
volume is made up by the exclusively propagandistic nature of all 
Soviet films. 

The use to which the Soviets put this medium can perhaps best be 
~ ‘scribed in the words of a Stalin prize-winning film director himself 

s he discusses one of his own featured films “Secret Mission.” He 


Savs: 





The events the film tells of are based on historical fact. * * * The action of 
the film takes place at a time when the Soviet Army was dealing smashing blows 
to the Hitlerite forces, and the participants in the secret mission are an American 
senator and an American intelligence agent who fly to. Berlin for secret talks 
with Himmler. * * * This film exposes a compact which existed during the 
Second World War between the American and British imperialists, on the one 
hand, and Hitler’s henchmen on the other. It teaches the plain people to recog- 
nize the enemies of peace whatever mask they don. 


Sometimes Soviet film makers do not content themselves with por- 
traying “history,” but actually forecast it. In this manner films can 
be and are used for the “softening-up” process before the Communists 
march in. Thus, for instance, there was the Russian film “Thirty- 
eighth Parallel” that prepared the people of South Korea for their 
“liberation” by North Korean Communist troops. The film opens with 
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the horrors of the Japanese occupation vividly pictured. Then comes 
the joyous scene of their deliverance from the Japanese by the victo- 
rious Red Army of the Soviet Union. Then the Japanese surrender on 
the battleship Missouri is shown—but although the actual scene in the 
film is taken from newsreel shots, it is not one that Americans would 
recognize. Not a single American is shown—only Russian generals 
receiving the surrender. The Russians eliminated the frames showing 
General MacArthur and the other top leaders of the Pacific war, and 
in their cropped version there is no explanation that the feet and legs 
in the background belong to Americans. The film proceeds then to 
contrast the American occupation of South Korea (in terms of lynch- 
ing, factory closing, confiscation of grain, and immorality) with the 
Soviet occupation of North Korea (in terms of restoring the industry 
and encouraging agriculture amid scenes of peace and plenty). There 
is. finally, the following message at the conclusion of the film: 

Democratic construction of North Korea is an ominous promise to remove the 
artificial line of the thirty-eighth parallel. Our efforts will soon establish the 
unification of this land under the banner of the People’s Republic. Under the 
great leadership of our hero, General Kim Il Sung we now can look forward to 
establishing a prosperous nation. * * * Let us annihilate the imperialistic 
reactionary groups whose consistent plot would force us to live in this divided 
land. Let us punish betrayers of the nation, the Syngman Rhee group * 


RADIO 


More than any other media, radio is used by the Kremlin in the 
classic concept of Lenin and Trotsky who originated the radio tech- 
nique of appealing to people over the heads of their constituted 
governments. 

Varied programs containing some elements of real interest and ap- 
peal ensnare the unwary listener and prepare him to give attention to 
tt: inted news and comments delivered in well-conceived and appealing 
inflection and intonations. 

Alan M. G. Little, a specialist on Soviet Russia in the Department of 
State, gives us the following information. Foreign broadcasting by 
the Soviet Union more than doubled during the period 1946-51, while 
that of the United Kingdom and the United States was less in 1951 
than in 1946. By 1950, the combined total of Soviet and satellite 
broadcast program hours exceeded that of the United Kingdom and 
the United States for the first time. Little presents the following 


. L,! an ¢ snl . ol 
comparative tabie, the heures of which “are rough estimates, sub- 
ject to special qualifications 

Weekly hours of foreign broadcasting 
t ce Unite Ur 
R Kingdom tates 
1946 OTE 705 ) 
1048 334 64 x 
1949 4 4 198 
12450 t it 0 
Qs t } 339 


In 1950, the Soviets broadcast in 32 foreign languages, emphasizing 
particularly those of the European and Oriental satellites. Outside 
the Soviet orbit, attention was paid to Western Europe, the Far East 
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and the Middle East, in that order. Programs for Southeast Asia 
include broadcasts in Malayan, English, Vietnamese, Hindustani, and 
Bengali. The schedules of radio broadcasts in English beamed to the 
United States from Moscow, were printed in nearly every issue of 
the now defunct U. S. S. R. Information Bulletin put out by the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Language units in the political warfare department of the Soviet 
Foreign Office prepare the broadcasts. Each unit has its own editorial 
staff composed mostly of expatriates from the particular area of the 
world, but headed by a Russian. Both white and Negro Americans as 
well as British nationals are reported to be in the English-language 
unit. 

The words produced in Moscow are broadcast to the world mostly 
through the Stalin transmitter, one of the most powerful in the 
world, built in the Ural Mountains during the last war. Broadcasts 
addressed to Southeast Asia, however, are relayed from the Tashkent 
station located conveniently in Soviet. Central Asia. 

According to Little, the principal criteria in Soviet. allocation of 
time to any given area appear to be: first, the nearness of the area to 
the U. S. S. R.; second, its strategic or political importance to Soviet 
foreign polic y; and, third, the possibilities, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, of reaching the area by other means. The size of the poten- 
tial audience, and the number of rec elving sets in an area seem to be 
relatively unimportant to Soviet considerations. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Delegations from foreign countries are brought to the Soviet Union 
at the invitation of the Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
U.S. S. R., the Soviet Peace Committee, the Soviet Women’s Anti- 
Fascist Committee, the Soviet Anti-Fascist Youth Committee, the All- 
Union Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries (VOKS) 
and other regular and special organizations created by the regime. 
More than 130 such foreign delegations visited the Soviet Union 
between January and Se ptember 1951. 

In selected countries of the free world, a curious, but sometimes ef- 
fective, practice of the Communists is to wine and dine certain busi- 
nessmen at the Soviet Embassy and at various social functions (at 
which Soviet officials often “confidentially” deprecate and disavow 
the unsavory practices of the local Communist parties) and then to 
persuade these “capitalists” to take a typically guided tour of the 
Soviet Union. 

The chief Soviet “entertainer” is VOKS, which invites influential 
individuals (frequently cultural leaders) as delegations from other 
countries. There have been such delegations, which sometimes num- 
ber as many as 500 persons, from virtually every country where a 
Soviet Friendship Society exists. These foreign cultural leaders are 
given special treatment and exposed to the propagandistic best of 
Soviet life and cultural activities. They are expected to go home 
filled with enthusiasm for Soviet plans and policies and convinced of 
the need for greater friendship between their country and the “mis- 
understood” Soviet regime. aving been to the Soviet Union and 
having “seen with their own eyes,” these new or reaflirmed friends of 
the Soviets endeavor to speak with “authority” to large audiences in 
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their own countries. A prominent VOKS official once stated that an 
overwhelming majority of VOKS-aided visitors returned to their 
native land as “sympathetic supporters of the U.S. S. R.” 

Typical of the groups which have thus a of the window- 
display culture of Stalin’s Russia is the North Korean delegation 
which was sent to the Soviet Union in 1946. While they were yet in 
Russia this group praised Soviet cultural advancement, economic 
strength, concepts of liberty, equal treatment of women, and other 
glowing aspects of Soviet life which they fancied they saw. The dele- 
gation also promised that “When we return home, we shall tell the 
Korean people about the successes that the U. S. S. R. has achieved, 
about the remarkable life of the remarkable Soviet people.” 


ART (EXHIBITS, ETC.) 


Arranged through the facilities of VOKS, the Soviet Union sends 
Soviet artistic representatives abroad to impress the cultural elite by 
the “accomplishments” of the workers’ paradise and to prepare the 
way for political conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 

During the first 8 months after the surrender of the Nazis, nearly 
3,000 Soviet artists were sent abroad in small companies led by VOKS 
officials. These touring artists gave thousands of performances accom- 
panied by speeches in most European and Eastern Asia countries. 
They were followed by others who still continue to dazzle their audi- 
ences with performances in whatever art they profess and leave them 
receptive to “lectures”—which are also sometimes works of art. 

A typical group that was sent to Central Europe in 1946 was com- 
posed of the vice president of VOKS, together with a scientist and a 
violinist. Their program consisted of a combination of lectures, con- 
certs, and speeches. Similar groups were dispatched to the various 
congresses of Soviet Friendship Societies which were held in Europe 
during 1948. 

One artistic triumph was scored in 1951 when Moscow sent (at their 
own expense and with no fees) Russia’s greatest ballerina, Ulanova, 
to dance in Florence, Italy, at the invitation of the Communist mayor. 

Another method of exploiting the attraction of art is used by the 
Soviets when they arrange traveling exhibits of art and art objects. 
The standard of these exhibits is always high, but the content is also 
always ideologically selective. 


SCLENCE 


Science not less than art is placed by the Soviet rulers at the service 
of Communist propaganda. The Communists with their utilitarian 
way of thinking have no respect for pure science. Scientific research 
in the Soviet Union is encouraged when it helps the fulfillment of the 
various 5-year plans or the march of communism. The Moscow rulers 
reserve for themselves the last and decisive word in scientific mat- 
ters. Thus, J. V. Stalin himself and other scientifically untrained 
political leaders of the Soviet state decide controversies which arise. 
Once the official point of view has been announced the scientist “con- 
fesses” and “reforms” or meets his fate. 

Sent abroad to participate in international congresses and gath- 
erings, or for other reasons, the Soviet scholars are forced to praise 
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freedom of thought, unrestricted circulation of ideas, progressive 
scholarship and tolerance supposedly existing in Soviet "Russia, sup- 
port Soviet claims to have originated or invented much of the world’s 
material progress—such as the radio, television, or atomic research, 
and to attack sharply the decadent and oppressive bourgeois science e: 
yet they must also profess to seek “amicable contacts and mutual 
understanding between progressive men of science and culture.” 

The Soviets try to achieve the same propagandistic effect- though 
seemingly with little success—outside the Soviet Union through ex- 
change of their scholarly and scientific texts interwoven with propa- 

ganda. Thus, the Moscow library of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
is reported to have dispatched in 1951, 126,210 books and periodicals 
to about 1,200 institutions in 59 different countries. Sixty-nine percent 
of these publications, however, were distributed within the Soviet 
orbit. 

It is further noteworthy to observe that the Soviets, in spite of 
their violent attacks on the “cosmopoliti anism” and “kowtowing be- 
fore bourgeois western culture” of Soviet scholars and intellectuals, 
are eager to have a part—and play up their active participation— 
in the celebration of various jubilees connected with the names of 
sundry non-Russian giants of science and culture, such as Sir Isaac 
Newton, Victor Hugo, Leonardo da Vinci, Avicenna, Lucretius, Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, Voltaire, and Louis Pasteur. 


SPORTS 


Modern totalitarian dictatorships have learned to direct attention 
to sports as a method of “proving” the superiority and strength of 
their society as compared to the effeminate decadence of western 
democracy. 

The Soviets try to take a prominent part in international sports 
us well as in international chess. However, they enter only such 
contests in which their victory seems to be assured beforehand. In- 
deed, such attention to physical prowess is a move on the political 
chessboard. Three hundred and thirty-four Soviet athletes were sent 
to participate at the last Olympiad at Helsinki. The final Soviet 
official statement on this event took particular pleasure in noting that 
“Soviet athletes achieved noteworthy success in the recent Olympic 
games,” and listed the awards given to Soviet participants and the 
records broken by these superior beings. Simultaneously, however, 
equal mention was made of “instances of prejudiced and unfair um- 
piring by some of the judges.” After castigating the umpires in 
detail, the Soviet report scored another propagandistic point by allud- 
ing that, “At the same time the judges credited some American ath- 
letes with undeserved victories, especially toward the end of the 
competitions.” 

But the salient point to be derived from the Soviet approach to in- 
ternational sports events is that each Soviet citizen who goes abroad, 
be it an athlete, or a scientist, or ae (there are no Soviet tour- 


ists), is regarded as, and has to behave as, an official representative of 


his government. Thus the official organ of the Young Communist 
League, Komsomolskava Pravda, charged that Soviet track and field 
athletes failed their country and the Communist Party by being un- 
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able to win supremacy at Helsinki. Individual athletes were accused 
variously of conceit, self-satisfaction, lack of will to win, breaking 
training, and aversion to hard training. Managers and trainers as 
well were charged with poor training methods, incompetence and 
“primitive” tactical preparation. The official organ implied that a 
purge might take place among Soviet track and field competitors and 
their trainers with a view to better results in the future. 

These are the subtle though more direct methods of Soviet “enlight- 
enment” techniques. But what about some of the others / 


INDIRECT METHODS 


Foreign statesmen and political leaders of the free world are de- 
prived of any free access to the Soviet masses. Their statements are 
almost never reported in full in the Soviet Union but appear, at best, 
in the Soviet press in a predigested and highly distorted form. 
Among the glaring exceptions would be the full statement which 
British Foreign Secretary Morrison managed to get printed in Pravda 
on August 1, 1951. But this statement, printed only because of the 
direct challenge to the Soviet regime by Mr. Morrison, and Moscow’s 
desire to embarrass him in British trade-union circles, was accom- 
panied by a Soviet statement of rebuttal which was twice as long. 
Incidentally the Pravda reply was printed in full by most British 
newspapers, while Mr. Morrison’s statement was summarized by them. 

The other important exception concerned the exchange of messages 
by Shvernik, Chairman of the Presidium of the Soviet Union, and 
President Truman. President Truman, in giving effect to the Me- 
Mahon resolution (S. Con. Res. 11), sent a formal message to the 
nominal head of the Soviet Government on July 7, 1951, asking that 
the accompanying text of a congressional resolution of friendship for 
the Russian people be made public. No reply was immediately forth- 
coming. The Voice of America broadcast the message and the text 
of the resolution 24 hours a day for 3 days in an attempt to reach the 
Soviet radio audience and, on July 14, openly challenged the regime 
to publish the documents. Finally on August 6, the Soviet President 
replied with a similar message and the text of a Soviet resolution 
expressing similar goals of friendship and peaceful intention, but 
implying that these | goals were thwarted by the United States Gov- 
ernment. This message was prominently published in the United 
States press as soon as it could be translated—and before the original 
message of President Truman had been seen by the Russian people. 
Only the next day, August 7, 1 month after the original message, was 
the exchange of documents broadeast by Moscow Radio. Both mes- 
sages and resolutions were then carried in the Soviet press on August 
8, and it is interesting to observe that this exchange when published 
appeared in every Moscow paper with characteristic uniformit y— 
on page 2 in every instance. 

How much simpler are things made for the Soviets. The headlines 
of the daily press in the free world are always at the disposal of Sta- 
lin. It suffices for Stalin to grant an interview to one or another of 
foreign dignitaries or to answer a few questions addressed to him by 
a foreign journalist or by the newspaper Pravda or some of his Com 
munist comrades, and his words become freely (and free of charge) 
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reported on the front pages of all the leading newspapers in the 
United States and other anti-Communist countries. 

In one case, for example, where an interview which Stalin granted 
to his own paper, Pravda, was printed liberally in the press of the 
free world, it was reported by the Department of State that the forces 
and resources of the Voice of America had to be quickly and expen- 
sively mobilized. For several days refutation of Stalin’s international 
deception was broadcast regularly in 28 languages all over the world. 
In addition, a special issue of the State Department’ s Wireless Bul- 
letin was sent to 16 key United States Embassies and Legations to 
help them offset the false impression pony Stalin hoped to give. 

Another indirect way in which—at least negatively—a Moscow 
point of view can find its way into the most so table of American 
homes, is through Soviet censorship of American correspondents in 
Moscow. There are very few foreign newspapermen from the free 
world which have been allowed to remain in the Soviet capital—and 
these journalists are not allowed to penetrate to the provinces nor are 
they given free access to news sources. However, their dispatches to 
their home papers or news services in this country and others are 
naturally eagerly read. What is, however, not usually brought to the 
attention of the ordinary reader who picks up his newspaper to read 
an item datelined Moscow, is that this “news” was censored on the 
spot and therefore distorted by the Soviet authorities before it was 
cabled—and that it cannot be interpreted in the same Way as news 
originating in areas where the term “freedom of the press” has real 
meaning. The New York Times once said editorially that its Moscow 
correspondent, Mr. H. E. Salisbury, works under censorship designed 
to prevent complete and objective appraisal of Soviet life. This paper 
even stated that “The writer [and it means any other correspondent 
in Moscow} is bound to be influenced by this in what he submits to 
the censors; thus in effect double censorship exists.” But the disturb- 
ing fact remains that this circumstance is not always in the mind of 
the reader using this authoritative paper or other American publica- 
tions with Moscow correspondents for enlightenment and complete 
information. 


ConcLupING REMARKS 


Bolshevik propaganda is as old as the ke! itself and from this 
background has developed a tradition equal to other aspects of Soviet 


orthodoxy. Already in July 1905, Lenin, an agitator par excellence, 


stated that “Propaganda is of crucial importance for the eventual 
triumph of the [Communist] Party.” And after the Bolshevist 
Revolution of 1917, he ascribed the success of that venture to the 
combination of force and persuasion. 

Soviet propaganda today is both global and total. It is both vol- 
untary and mercenary. It is centrally planned, but it is diversified 
in the channels through which it flows, and by the audiences it tries 
to reach. It is flexible though it operates within a definite set of 


premises. It pursues immediate—though often inconsistent—tasks, 


but has the unity of long-range aims. It is rational though it appeals 
much more to the emotions, national sensitiveness, and baser instincts. 

Soviet propaganda is a mixture of realism and dogma. It operates 
in the disguise of defense, but is always attacking. li is unserupulous 
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in its methods and merciless in the exploitation of vacuums and com- 
placency, and of weaknesses and shortcomings of the opponents. It is 
often camouflaged and takes definite adv antage of short memories. 
It uses terms with well-established meanings in the language of the 
free world—such as “democracy,” “peace,” and “freedom’—which, 
however, are stuffed with entirely different content as they are mouthed 
by the veices.of. Moscow. 

Soviet propaganda is well calculated, cold, cynical, intolerant, viru- 
lent. It provides slogans, old and new, expressing simply and ele- 
mentarily—and as euphonically as possible—the most important 
objectives of the moment. It isa one-basic-theme propaganda directed 
against one final enemy, hammering day after day, week after week, 
on the same subject. Hasn’t Hitler pointed out that the lie repeated 
a thousand times inane itself better in the minds of the masses than 
a badly handled truth ¢ 

Soviet propaganda appeals to docile people as well as fanatics. It 
combines persuasion of masses with doctrinal appeals to, and indoc- 
trination of, small and selected minority groups. It uses an oppor- 
tunistic combination of persuasion and blackmail to open the door to 
infiltration of social organizations and governments. Supplemented 
by the propaganda effort of the various Soviet satellites, it is formid- 
able in its scope, and its estimated total expendittre of $1,409-billion 
(in 1950—see chart) is bound by no budgetary considerations. It 
functions as a gigantic social war machine in which each component 
part has a well-defined role to play. 

Propaganda is an effective weapon in the hands of Russia’s rulers. 
It is a sinister operation to make the world safe for Stalinism. The 
Soviet aim is to win the global struggle by “points” if possible. Stalin 
once observed that a good foreign policy was worth two or three army 
corps. His propaganda is certainly worth more than that. 
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APPENDIX 


PRINCIPAL Sources Usep IN THIS PRELIMINARY Stupy' 
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